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Liberal MP Marc Garneau got it right. Commenting on the controversy swirling around Science and 
Technology Minister of State Gary Goodyear's reluctant affirmation of his belief in evolution, he said the 
minister's beliefs wouldn't necessarily affect how he did his job. Garneau, who as a former astronaut has 
impeccable scientific credentials, always was a class act. 


It's a pity his nuanced opinion isn't more widely shared in scientific circles. Science is a wonderful tool for 
observing and understanding the universe. 


However, in the wrong hands it makes a grim master. That is, you can be a fool for God: you can also be a 
fool for science. 


The problem is not that science sometimes gets it wrong. Scientists themselves expect that. Once, the best 
of the best thought that light could only move in straight lines. Then, it was demonstrated that very dense 
objects--black holes --exerted enough gravitational pull to bend or even capture light. Theorize, test, 
observe, move on with the best results. 


Where things go wrong is where the label "science" is slapped on to a concept to place it beyond discussion. 
Fifty years ago, for instance, anybody talking about bending light would have been dismissed as an 
irredeemable doorknob, fit only to sit with flat-earthers. 


The consequences of that might be no more than parking lot fist fights at an astrophysicists' conference. But 
when the latest conclusions of mankind's ongoing penetration of nature's secrets are held with unbending 
fervour, and above all, when people who don't agree are told they're morally inferior --when science 
becomes "true religion"--great harm has followed. 


Take, for instance, the now-discredited science of eugenics. Culling the weak from the human herd once 
seemed like a modern, progressive and above all scientifically sound approach. After centuries of the 
selective breeding of domestic animals, it also had intuitive appeal. Hence, for several decades in the 
world's most advanced countries, the mentally deficient, the congenitally damaged and various other 
demographics reckoned by scientists to be a drag on the gene pool and conceded by the society they had 
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deceived to be a waste of skin, were sterilized, lobotomized and in some cases euthanized by men in white 
coats. 


The latter proceeded with evangelical confidence, convinced what they were doing was in humanity's best 
interests. (Incidentally, though eugenics has now lost its mainstream constituency, the same mentality 
lingers on in abortion clinics, where ending pregnancies thought likely to result in the birth of an imperfect 
child is warmly approved.) 


A further example would be the controversy swirling around global warming. 


In 1975, the best advice about the climate was that another ice age was on the way. Twenty-five years later, 
the exact opposite was predicted, and attributed to human activity. Reasonable people disagree about 
human causality, but there is within the global-warming constituency an activist phalanx so utterly assured of 
its opinions that it labels those who disagree as "climate-change deniers," a none-too-subtle attempt to win 
the argument by black-guarding the other side. 


When scientists call something closed, wrap it in morality and take further inquiry as treason against truth, 
they have crossed the line from science into the territory of religious dogma. Would the same voices who 
say a creationist politician shouldn't be a science minister also say an environment minister must sign on the 
global-warming dotted line? 


Time will tell who has the next word on that dilemma. (No last words in science, remember?) But for now, 
some kind of loyalty oath to the theory-du-jour would be the way to bet. 


Yet, as Garneau says, it shouldn't be so. What faith Goodyear subscribes to --divine creation or creation by 
who knows what? --doesn't affect the man's judgment on whether the National Research Council should 
have $200 million to fund research in small and medium-sized businesses. Nor did it prevent Genome 
Canada receiving stable, long-term funding. And if any of the $2-billion investment in research facilities at 
colleges and universities across Canada has intentionally bypassed evolutionists in public institutions, they 
have yet to mention it. That suggests to me that it hasn't happened. 


Only place it might make a difference what politicians think is where the application of science could hurt 
somebody. 


Eugenics, after all, took aid and comfort from natural selection, and the whole idea of the survival of the 
fittest. 


Canadians who, like the scientists picking on Goodyear, think policy is best left to atheists might want to ask 
themselves this: If it's your Down's syndrome child whose future is on the line, or your senile grandmother 
who's become a net loss to society, wouldn't you really rather have somebody in charge whose faith obliges 
them to treat human life as valuable? 


Just asking. 
nhannaford@theherald.canwest.com 
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